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By JAMES RESTON 

WASHINGTON, June 18 — 
One of the persistent com- 
plaints among officials in Wash- 
ington is that our political 
troubles in Vietnam are not bal- 
anced adequately by reports in 
the press of the more hopeful 


political developments  else- 
where in Asia. It is a fair com- 
plaint. 


In Indonesia, India and Pak- 
istan, Japan, the Philippines 
and China itself there are signs 
of change that could in the 
long run prove to be more sig- 
nificant than all the scuffling in 
the streets of Saigon. 


Indonesia’s Switch 


The savage transformation of 
Indonesia from a pro-Chinese 
policy under Sukarno to a defi- 
antly anti-Communist policy 
under General Suharto is, of 
course, the most important of 
these developments. Washing- 
ton is being careful not to claim 
any credit for this change in 
the sixth most populous and 
one of the richest nations in the 
world, but this does not mean 
that Washington had nothing to 
do with it. 

There was a great deal more 
contact between the anti-Com- 
munist forces in that country 
and at least one very high of- 
ficial in Washington before and 
during the Indonesian massacre 
than is generally realized. Gen- 
eral Suharto’s forces, at times 
severely short of food and mu- 
nitions, have been getting aid 
from here through various 
third countries, and it is doubt- 
ful if the coup would ever have 
been attempted without the 
American show of strength in 
Vietnam or been sustained with- 
out the clandestine aid it has 
received indirectly from here. 


Thus the control of this large 
and strategie archipelago is no 
longer in the hands of men 
fiercely hostile to the United 
States. The war between Indo- 
nesia and Malaysia has ended, 
and the British forces there will 
soon be free to help maintain 
order in this critical area from 
the Indian Ocean to the Sea of 
Japan. 

The fighting has ended, too, 
between India and Pakistan and 
more than that, President John- 
son’s correspondence with Prime 
Minister Gandhi and President 
Ayub Khan and his restoration 
of aid to their two countries 
have helped remove the danger 
of both famine and communal 
war in the Indian subcontinent. 

The struggle for succession to 
the sick and aging leader and 
prophet of Communist China, 
Mao Tse-tung, is now the most 
interesting thing happening in 
Asia, but again it is too early 
to’ assume that this will benefit 
the West. 


The China Struggle 


Several problems are trou- 
bling the old men of “the long 
march” who made the Chinese 


revolution. The rising genera- ‘ 


tion in that country, as here 
and elsewhere, is not showing 
much enthusiasm for the ideol- 
ogy of their fathers. The uni- 
versities and the press seem to 
be harboring some heretics who, 
as in the Soviet Union, see 
advantages in independent 
thought. The Chinese armed 
services apparently have some 
officers who would rather co- 
operate with Moscow to get 
modern equipment than wrangle 
with Moscow over doctrine and 
the leadership of the Commu- 
nist world. 

So heads have been rolling in 


China and the struggle for suc- 
cession to Mao is now out in the 
open, The presidents of both 
Peking and Nanking Universi- 
ties have been removed. General 
Lo Jui-ching, Chief of Staff of 
the Chinese armed forces, who 
was more interested in Mos- 
cow’s technology than its ideol- 
ogy, has disappeared, and jour- 


nalists on the Peking Daily who , 


were more interested in Chinese 
nationalism than Communism, 
have been deposed. 


The Emerging Leader 


The two men at the center of 
the struggle for power, the 
Humphrey-Kennedy . counter- 
parts in Peking, are—according 
to the experts here who some- 
how are supposed to know about 
these mysterious things — 
Marshal Lin Piao, the Defense 
Minister, and Teng Hsiao-ping, 
the Secretary General of the 
Chinese Communist party. 

Most attention is centering in 
the press these days on the De- 
fense Minister, Lin Piao, because 
recently he has been chosen, 
presumably by Mao Tse-tung, to 
be the St. Paul and proclaim the 
Gospel according to Mao; and 
his doctrine, unlike St. Paul’s, 
is war and more war and death 
to the heretics in Moscow as 
well as Washington. 

But Lin Piao, like Chou En- 
lai, the most eloquent and ele- 
gant world traveler among the 
Chinese Communists (now in 
Rumania), is not-in good health; 
and the China - watchers — not 
only within the United States 
Government but among the 
best-informed diplomats in the 
Asian Embassies in Washing- 
ton—think the most powerful 
man in China after Mao, and 
maybe even Mao, is the Secre- 


tary General of the Chinese 
Communist party, Teng Hsiao- 
ping. “ 
There is no evidence, how 

ever, that he has ever been a 
member of the English Speak- 
ing Union or had a kindly 
thought for the West. He is ‘a 
hard-liner. He simply wants to 
take over the country, and ap-. 
parently thinks the way to do 
it is to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of China rather than 
getting diverted into a war with 
the United States over Vietnam, 
or conquering Asia, or winning 
an argument with the Russians 
about who jis the true disciple 
of Lenin. 


The Common Talks 


If this is true, it is another 
indication that there may be 
some hope in Asia. Everything 
is not going against the United 
States. Vice President Hum- 
phrey suggested when he was in 
Korea last spring that the free 
Asian nations should get to- 
gether and talk about their 
common problems, and they 
have been doing it this week for 
the first time. He urged the 
Australians and the New Zeal- 
anders and the Koreans and the 
new Government in the Philip- 
pines to take more responsibil- 
ity in Vietnam and particularly 
to talk: together about the fu- 
ture of Asia, and they have at 
least made a start. 

It is not much, but it may be 
a symbol of the future. Dark as 
Vietnam is, there are some glim- 
merings that Japan, which has 
sent a secret agent around Asia 
seeking an honorable compro- 
mise in Vietnam, and the other 
Asian nations are at least be- 
ginning to think about cooper- 
ating in the defense of their 
own part of the world.- 
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